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* * * * 

“He hath so done His marvellous works that they ought 
to be had in remembrance.” 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown : 

This child I to myself will take : 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

* * * 

“ She shall be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
U1 mute > insensate things. 

a * * * 

“The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall l ean her ear 
n many a secret place 
Where rivulets danro .w 
And beauty born of m, "" r0und - 
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Infant Development. 

By Dr. James Ward. 

From a Lecture delivered in Cambridge. 


Not a little harm has, I suspect, been done by the over-state- 
ment we often hear, “ Change of work is as good as play.” It is 
no such thing. Good, no doubt, it is, and better than entire 
idleness in many cases ; but play is work for children, i.e., it is 
active occupation, and change to this form of work they require 
at pretty frequent intervals, if their other work is to have any 
.zest in it. A healthy child, three years old, perhaps runs two or 
three miles in the course of the day, but would be seriously tired 
if it had to run a quarter of a mile at once. Children are soon 
exhausted and soon refreshed. And we have to remember that 
their brains, like the rest of their bodies, have double work to 
do, where the work of the adult brain is only single ; the child’s 
brain has both to act and to grow. Nay, it has to grow in two 
respects, both necessitating frequent relaxation or entailing 
certain injury. It has to grow in bulk, and it has to grow in 
complexity of structure. Besides sufficient, but not excessive 
exercise, the chief condition of growth in bulk is well-nourished 
and well-aerated blood, and with this long confinement is incom- 
patible. The chief condition of the other and higher growth is 
due rest after exercise to enable the new nervous connections to 
perfect themselves. The brain is not a delicate organ in the 
sense of being easily hurt by work, and even hard work ; but it 
is extremely delicate in this sense, that all forcing and excessive 
strain deteriorate it in strength, and still more, perhaps, in 
quality ; it is in this like a good watch, which will serve you 
your lifetime with care, but is almost sure to snap some- 
where if you overwind it. Parents and headmasters and 
mistresses must have a real acquaintance, though it need not be 
perfound, with the physiological laws on which bodily grout 
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* * # * * 

The actual beginning of consciousness is as indescribable as 
the beginning of life. Even the earlier stages of consciousness 
can only be inferred from a study of the later, and by inter- 
preting the external behaviour of infancy in analogy with these. 
But among the materials of consciousness, the sensory and 
motor objects presented to the young soul, when attention first 
awakes, we may safely reckon all the varieties of sights, sounds, 
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centuries. It is to this inherited difference of organisathl &P I 
consequent difference of mental possibilities that tve must ofr 
refer the varying rapidity with which different minds unfold in 
particular directions, and the varying interest they take n 
different pursuits. In view of facts like these-which I re J P . 
there is not time to consider more fully-any one may be 
pardoned doubting whether the same means will prove equallv 
adapted in all cases to secure the same end ; whether what will 
best tram one mind and disposition will best train another and 
different one. People in the western counties travel eastwards 
to get to London, but those in the eastern counties would have 
an expensive and fatiguing journey if they did the same. It is 
not, then, enough for parents and teachers to have distinctly 
before them an educational ideal ; it is hardly less important 
that they should understand the individuality, as we say, of 
their pupils. Even a horsebreaker can’t dispense with such 
knowledge; much more, then, is it impossible to be a good 
educator without the tact and insight to understand your 
pupils. 


But it is primarily with what is common to the growth of all 
minds that we have now to do, and here also there is room for 
some weighty practical reflections, let us however first see 
something of the growth itself. Though the organised 
experience of its ancestors may enormously accelerate the 
infant’s earliest progress in knowledge, yet we shall not be far 
wrong in supposing it to advance by gradual steps even here. 
Its great defect at the outset is inability to concentrate attention. 
For want of this it is some time before even the first step can be 
taken towards the simplest combination of the material 
constantly provided for it by its senses and its own spontaneous 
or instinctive movements. The massive sensations of organic 
life, the sensations I mean connected with breathing, pulse, 
digestion, the feeling of being well or ill — to all of which we 
adults are oblivious except when they are very acute, because 
our interests carry our attention elsewhere — these organic 
sensations probably form for some time the staple elements of 
the infant consciousness. Amid such a mass the light and 
transient impressions of the higher senses fail at first to afford 
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very obscure and ill-defined these earliest perceptions are is 
brought home to us most strikingly by comparing infantile 
movements with our own. There is no reason to suppose the 
ability to perform any definite movements to lag far behind the 
ability to form definite perceptions. Baby expresses his 
pleasure by the most various antics, in the course of which 
many movements that will afterwards be purposive occur by 
chance, but it is long before any one can be performed apart 
from the rest. The child at first can do nothing without doing 
e\ cry thing. Every excitation arouses the whole brain, instead 
of discharging itself along definite tracks; like a downpour of 
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elementary lessons which an Infinite Patience had pi- d 

Interest in sensations it is, as we have seen that d 
movements, and on movements in connection with sensatkT 68 
very very large part of our knowledge depends. What^ & 
learn by means of our eyes and our hands would be recWrf 
almost to nil if we were prevented from moving them Interest 
also works by concentrating attention on some objects"!! 
the exclusion of others ; and here again its connection with 
movement is apparent, though this time it is by checkin^ 
movements that are begun, the continuance of which would 
draw off attention. And in these two ways the infant 
individualises objects and separates among the mass that is 
presented to it together those things that belong together. The 
buffet that lies on the floor is distinguished from^the floor on 
which it lies, and the clatter of a rattle from the many other 
sounds heard simultaneously. But beyond this narrow region 
of its experience, or rather, these isolated patches, into which 
its formative activity has introduced the beginnings of order, the 
primal indistinctness and confusion reigns ; and will reign till 
interest furnishes the budding intelligence with a motive to 
enter and assimilate. 


This interest, as we have seen, is determined by pleasure 
and pain ; but what determines these — what is there common 
to all that pleases us? If I answer, “ Doing what we please ,” 
you may perhaps think this as good as no answer at all. 
But you will find it much truer than at first sight it seems, 
that all pleasure involves doing, involves activity. Even the 
apparently passive pleasure of watching a display of fireworks, 
or hearing the waves break upon the stones, requires activity, 
and involves fatigue ; so that if your eyes or ears were 
already exhausted, or you were yourself generally weary, these 
things would please no longer. And when everything about 
us is too indifferent and monotonous to engage or retain our 
attention, we long for occupation and change, or fall asleep for 
want of them. In saying that the activity concerned in pleasure 
is doing what we please, I mean all such activity as v\ e enga & e 
in spontaneously, our energies being fresh, and either waitin & 
or seeking the opportunity for action. Such is the position 
of healthy children let loose from school. During the quie 
and constraint of the morning’s lessons their muscles have cui 
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This, is probably a goodlier array of acquis, tions than any 
it will have to show after ten years of school. No doubt 
in this it is helped by heredity ; very naturally our inherited 
experience is realised and put to use as soon as it can 
be useful. But this does not affect the practical lessons to 
be drawn from this early study of infancy, nay, it adds to 
them. The child has not yet exhausted this organised 
heritage of his ancestors ; there is still a natural order of 
mental development and the process is still the same : — 
fiom the more general and simple separations and combina- 
tions of the elements of its experience to the more complex. 
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in fainter forms, without the repetition of the oncF i 
Still more it can be recombined in other form * ex P erience - 
external presentation or actual movement ie to" 1 e ^ endent 'y °f 
child can imagine what it does not see anri k? Say ’ the youn S 
only by the aid of pictures or narratives taa g T„atio„ ^ ; bUt 
to a very small extent constructive; children under eight orJ^ 
have little fancy and less thought. Picture bo J 

rhymes, and fairy tales tf they promote only good nature, kind Iv 
feeling, and dislike of wrong, are admirable adjuncts of Z 
hammers, bricks, spades, and buckets. But in my privat 
opinion they should be only adjuncts; a child is I think 
receiving higher education when engaged in such play or in 
ripping up and smashing the handsomely - finished toys 
with which unphilosophic grandmothers love to adorn their 
Christmas trees. When a little child is so quiet that his 
mother or nurse suspect mischief, he is probably making 
most strides towards being a man of independent judgment 
and character. When he is tired of entertaining himself, 
then bring out the pictures, or, still better, draw new ones 
before his eyes. And if you tell him a tale tell him an old 
one rather than always something new. For if the tale is a 
good one, and will help to make him a man, the impressions 
must be deepened if they are to be fixed. Besides, everlasting 
novelty will tend to produce a vapid and wandering mind. I 
need hardly say that all this implies an amount of individual 
attention which no school teacher could afford to give, but then 
is it not clear that schools for children under six or seven are 
only good where home education is impossible ? The Kinder- 
garten system in the hands of one who understands it produces 
admirable results, but it is apt to be too mechanical and 
formal. There does not seem room for the individuality of a 
child, to which all the free play possible should be given in the 
earliest years ; afterwards it can more effectively take care of 
itself, and will be less easily repressed. 


